CHANG AND THE CHINESE

Chang enjoyed, even more than the music of their flight,
my obvious surprise at it. Though tall, with an almost
episcopal dignity of mien as he swept in and out of the
rooms in his long robe, he liked to giggle to himself a
little whenever a white employer plainly betrayed his
ignorance. It was not a rude titter. Pleasure, it is true,
entered into the composition of it, but the chief emotions
conveyed were those of pity, and of fear concerning
how my lack of knowledge of the world and its ways
might not next evince itself and thereby, perhaps,
damage my career. . . . Thus I remember, a day or
two after I arrived, calling him into my room to help
me deal with a singular monster that was clattering
about on the floor with a noise, as it sidled and darted,
like a walking coal-scuttle ; an enormous, crab-like
beetle, encased in a cuirass of green bronze, a full two
or three inches across, and with strongly armoured legs
and feet. Indeed, it had frightened me, for its whole
appearance was so baleful that I thought it might pos-
sibly be mortal to man. . , . Chang paused to identify
this dragon, and then remarked with an air of immense
superiority, " Master no like ? . . , Very much prized
in Chinese medicine."* Nevertheless, sympathy was

* The Chinese science of acupuncture, though long neglected by
Western science, is now receiving considerable attention, chiefly
from French doctors. It consists, in practice, of stabbing deeply,
with a sharp needle, let us say a sympathetic nerve in the foot hi
order to cure a pain in the head.

Where medicine is concerned, the Chinese doctors make use of
their own pharmacopoeia, developed empirically through a score
or so of centuries, and some of the ingredients they use are naturally
disconcerting to pur ideas. They believe, too, in administering
enormous quantities of weak medicine, usually in liquid form, as
opposed to the fashion of concentrated drugs in small compass
prevalent in Europe and America. They consider that, apart from
the better physical results they obtain by this method, the psycho-
logical effect of having to drink two or three tumblers of medicine
at a time is much more beneficial to the patient than that of swallow-
ing quickly " a tablespoonful in a little water, thrice daily after meals."

I quote the following interesting account of how, far from any
possibility of finding medical aid, Robert Fortune was cured of fever
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